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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

MODERN MONOLOGUES 

Flashlights, by Mary Aldis. Duffield & Co. 

Years ago, Emerson said that he thought the dramatic 
monologue was destined to supersede all other forms of 
poetry. To prophecy the absolute dominance of any one 
form of poetry is a dangerous, and one may say a futile, thing 
to do, but still the dramatic monologue does seem a peculiarly 
sympathetic form in which to render the psychological subtle- 
ties of modern life. Mrs. Aldis's book contains many mono- 
logues and duologues, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is just these poems which are the most successful in her 
arresting volume. 

Mrs. Aldis is first of all a dramatist, as her previous book, 
Plays for Small Stages, proved. And it is the dramatic in- 
stinct which has urged her to poetry. The book is divided 
into three sections; the first, City Sketches, and the last, 
Stories in Metre, are frankly dramatic. Only the middle 
section, to which no name is given, contains lyrics, and in 
these the author falls far below the level set in the earlier and 
later poems. 'Mrs. Aldis has a remarkable power of pene- 
trating the personality of a character, of thinking his or her 
thoughts, and speaking them in his or her words. She is 
stimulated by contact with these creatures of her imagination, 
and strikes a white heat for their portrayal. With an eager 
and faithful sympathy, she walks the streets of her city, and 
mirrors the life she sees streaming by her on the sidewalks 
and murmuring from open windows above. 
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The merest shadow of contact, and the poet has grasped 
the intentness of a situation, the meaning of an action, the 
cause of an expression. This is the gift of the dramatist. 
The lyrist functions from unity, the dramatist from duality. 
Every true writer of drama needs himself plus the outside 
world; the lyrist only requires the first of these equations. 
Shorn of her fictitious characters, Mrs. Aldis is only partly 
herself. Her dramatic sketches may be extremely slight, 
but they are always crisp and sure, as in this little thumb-nail 
drawing : 

FLASHLIGHTS 

The winter dusk creeps up the Avenue 
With biting cold. 
Behind bright window panes 
In gauzy garments 
Waxen ladies smile 
As shirt-sleeved men 
Hustle them off their pedestals for the night. 

Along the Avenue 
A girl comes hurrying, 
Holding her shawl. 
She stops to look in at the window. 
"Oh Gee!" she says, "look at the chiffon muff!" 
A whimpering dog 
Falters up to cringe against her skirt. 

Now take this lyric: 

SEEKING 

Swift like the lark 
Out of the dark 

One cometh, singing; 

Silent in flight 
Out of the night 
Answer is winging. 
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Forth to the dawn 
Leaps like a fawn 

A cry of high greeting, 

Into the sun 
Two that have run 
Seeking, are meeting. 

The crispness has gone, and instead of the sure, swift, 
simple words, we have the old, weak poetic jargon of "One 
cometh, singing," we have worn similes such as "Swift like 
the lark," or "Leaps like a fawn." 

The critic is inclined to believe these to be early poems, but 
the lyric To Maurice Brown must be recent, and here too 
is a wooliness, vagueness of treatment, and a slipping into old 
epithets like "wan hands" and "glory from the earth and sky," 
with the weakness of a tortured inversion in "Draughtsman 
terrible," which are never to be found in the dramatic poems. 

As a dramatic poet Mrs. Aldis has few equals in present- 
day poetry. She is almost as stark as Mr. Masters, and 
more pitying; and if she has neither the broad sense of 
society en masse of Mr. Sandburg, nor the masterful de- 
tachment of Mr. Frost, she is in some ways more pathetic 
than either. There is a tender, feminine compassion under 
all the vulgar misery of her stories, which tears at the read- 
er's heart and makes these poems sharp with anguish. 

Mrs. Aldis deals with the most sordid elements of our 
urban population. Her people do not follow the clean, 
strong professions of men who earn their day's wages by 
the sweat of their hands. Instead, she reveals the lives of men 
and women who batten on the more degenerate, the 
more luxurious and effeminate, instincts of our population. 
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Here are Barber Shops, Manicure Establishments, Vapor 

Baths, the hundred and one unvigorous, unedifying trades; 

with their painful concomitants of a Park Bench at night, 

a Police Magistrate's room, a Prison, and an Insane Asylum. 

And yet, so fine is Mrs. Aldis's art t that in almost every case 

these sordid precincts throw off their sordidness to become 

merely the pitiful backgrounds of tragedy in her skilful 

hands. Window-wishing is one of the finest and most tender 

of these stories; Reason is the most terrible. There is keen 

irony in Love in the Loop, and Converse. The dedication 

is the one lyric in the book which can rank in treatment 

with the stories. These are the last two stanzas: 

My book upon some quiet shelf 
Beneath your touch 
Shall wake, perhaps, 
And speak again 
My wonder, my delight, 
My questioning before the night — 

And as you read 
Somewhere afar 
I shall be singing, singing. 

Altogether a most interesting book, full of sincerity, high- 
minded endeavor, and notable achievement. 

Amy Lowell 

A PARODIST 

" and Other Poets" by Louis Untermeyer. Henry 

Holt & Co. 

Good parody is one of the most convincing and diverting 
forms of criticism. Mr. Louis Untermeyer, in his latest 
volume, is always critic and usually more : poet, satirist, wag, 
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